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the sale of the Crimea, Transcaucasia, the Baltic provinces?" Censorship at once silenced the recalcitrant journal, although stringent measures were hardly necessary. To the vast majority of even educated Russians Alaska was but an empty sound and its fate a matter of indifference.
EXPANSION IN THE FAR EAST
The abandonment by Russia of her strategically indefensible and economically burdensome American colonies went hand in hand with the acquisition of important territories on the Asiatic littoral of the north Pacific. In the middle of the nineteenth century these regions were under Chinese sovereignty, but the Celestial Empire exercised little effective control over its distant, sparsely populated, and economically unimportant borderlands. Russian penetration along the Pacific shore and in the valley of the Amur was due largely to the energy and the adventurous spirit of Nicholas Muravev, governor-general of eastern Siberia from 1847 to 1861. Vested with practically unlimited powers, cut off from St. Petersburg by immense distances and lack of rapid communications, and meeting with no armed resistance on the part of the Chinese, Muravev carried out his gigantic enterprise with remarkable ease. Russian inroads into Chinese territory were at first made in the guise of trading activities by the Russian American Company, supported by a surprisingly small number of troops, in some cases less than a dozen men. In 1850 the post of Nikolaevsk was established on the Amur, a few miles from the estuary; in 1852-1853 the Russians crossed to Sakhalin Island, and then gradually extended southward their occupation of the littoral of the mainland. In 1854 a force led by Muravev sailed up the Amur and founded the city of Khabarovsk, named after a Russian seventeenth century explorer and soldier of fortune. Traders and soldiers were followed by settlers; there was ample evidence that the Russians had come to stay.
Russian encroachments on Chinese territory coincided with the outbreak of keen rivalry among the Powers for the markets of the Far East, and with the forced abandonment by China of her traditional policy of seclusion and non-intercourse with the western world. The Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Nanking (1842), which terminated the infamous Opium War, opened five Chinese ports to foreign commerce and laid the foundation of the system of extraterritoriality that was to govern the relations between China and the western Powers for